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VoL. XIX 


THE PropuctTIon or MILK. 


Last week we published an abstract of Mr. J. 
§. Lloyd’s contribution to the Bristol Congress—a 
paper on “Contamination of Milk,” which is well 
worthy of careful perusal by veterinarians. 

Space at present prevents us dwelling upon 
many important points which Mr. Lloyd raised in 
his able resumé of a most complicated subject, but 
we notice one portion of the paper which suggests 
that many practitioners in remote country districts 
might quietly render considerable service to the 
cause of public health. 

Mr. Lloyd rightly devoted some attention to “the 
prevention of contamination at the cowshed” and 
must thereby have aroused uncomfortable reflec- 
tions in the minds of those who know the conditions 
under which cows are housed and milked in some 
parts of the country. 

It is deplorable that it should still be necessary, 
even in these days, to emphasise the importance of 
such very elementary sanitary precautions as the 
cleaning and grooming of the cow, and the washing 
of the milker’s hands. But that it is necessary, is 
indisputable. Much has been done of late years to 
improve the sanitation of dairies and cow byres in 
many parts of the country; but districts still re- 
main in which cows are kept, and daily supply milk 
for human food, amidst surroundings as filthy as 
was the case half a century ago. 

These undesirable conditions are most prevalent 
on small farms in out of the way parts of the 
country, where the British farmer, uncontrolled by 
legislation, follows the dirty and dangerous methods 
of his forefathers in contented ignorance. But the 
Most obscure country district generally possesses a 
Veterinary surgeon capable of imparting thé rudi 
ments of hygiene and sanitation to some, at least, 
of his clients, and perhaps also of awakening local 
authorities to the need for action. 

€ production of pure milk entails increased cost 


ASCARI IN A FOAL—-DEATH. 


The subject of this note was a four months old 
Shire foal. The owner noticed on the morning of 
the 16th that the animal was not in its usual health 
and had it taken in from the field to a loose box. I 
was sent for about midday, but on my arrival found 
that the foal had just died. 

The information I ascertained regarding the 
symptoms was that the animal walked very stiffly, 
shivered, lay down in the box and was unable to 
get up. The heart sounds could be heard about ten 
yards away. There was no violent pain, and after 
being in this condition for about six hours the foal 
died. 

Post-mortem.—The carcase was well nourished. 
Mucous membranes anemic and of a greenish 
colour On opening into the abdominal cavity and 
handling the small intestine it felt thicker and 
harder than normal. On section the small intestine 
was about four times its normal thickness and its 
lumen was completely filled with ascari megalo- 
cephali. The liver was enlarged and fatty, the bile 
ducts containing a considerable quantity of bile. 
The blood in the carcase was exceedingly scant and 


of a thin serous character. 


It would appear that the Ascarus megalocephalus 


sometimes causes a more serious condition than is 
generally thought, and what seems peculiar to 
me about this case is that the foal was in good con- 
dition and in health until about six hours before it. 
died, death, in my opinion, being due to syncope. 


R. Murray. 
Rugeley, Staffordshire. 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF LITHIUM 
CARBONATE. 


Subject.—A neuter Persian cat, about five years 


upon the cow-keeper, and this, again, means an increased | old, whose owners sent me an urgent telegram one 


cust to the consumer. 
Probably, therefore, no milk supply will ever be really 
“tisfactory unless compelled to be so by law, and the 
at present leaves it to the option of local authorities 
— excellent regulations for securing the purity of 
pr —or no regulations at all. The remedy lies in edu- 
tee the public mind to an appreciation of the neces- 
Y for really efficient regulations, and every member 
the profession can assist in this to some degree. 


morning in December last. 


On reaching the place, I found that the animal 


had been in intense pain all the morning from in- 
ability to urinate, and after many unsuccessful 
attempts to do do so, had at last suddenly suc- 
ceeded in passing a large quantity of urine about 
threequarters of an hour before my arrival. He was 
now quite free from pain, and in fact appeared in 


which t lly is this the case in remote country districts, to good heaith in every respect. 


ire 4 influence of such men as Mr. Lloyd does not 
ban and where pone the sole veterinary authority 
“Single general practitioner. Every such practitioner 


— own village can help to pave the way for the legis- 


Examining the urinary passage I found the penis 


normal in appearance, but adherent to the hairs 
around the preputial opening, I noticed some small 


lation which is certain, sooner or later, to be enforced | Yellowish-white particles, somewhat resembling 


ughout the country. 


grains of fine sand. I was unable to satisfy my- 
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self as to their precise nature, but they led me to 
suspect that the impaction had been caused by a 
collection of urinary deposit, of which they had 
formed a part. 

k My treatment on this occasion was chiefly expec- 
tant, consisting in the frequent administration of 
Ext. belladonna grs. 1-10th in pill, and careful 
watching. Finding in a day or two that there was 
no further difficulty in urination, I left the case 
advising that the diet which had hitherto been 
almost solely an animal one, should be altered so 
as to include every day a fair proportion of vegetable 
matter. 

About the end of January I was again asked to 
see the animal. The owner’s report was that for 
the last two or three weeks, though never actually 
unable to urinate, be had invariably done so with 
difficulty and apparent pain, which seemed to be 
increasing. My instructions as to diet had been 
difficult to carry out owing to the cat’s preference 
for animal food. He appeared in good health when 
I saw him, and was said to be so except for the 
difficulty in micturition. 

Considering the trouble to be due to deposits of 
uric acid or urates, I renewed my advice as to diet, 
and gave Lithium Carbonate grs. iij., twice daily in 

ill. 

The result rather exceeded my expectations. I 
saw the animal five days later when considerable 
improvement was reported, and in another week all 
difficulty in micturition had disappeared. I con- 
tinued giving the drug for three or four weeks more, 
during which time the owners managed to accus- 
tom the cat to a mixed diet. 

Finding that the symptoms did not recur, I again 
left the case and heard nothing more of it till a 
week ago, when I happened to meet the owners, 
and was informed that the animal had ever since 
appeared in perfect health. 

I do not know whether this method of treating 
such cases is generally adopted by veterinary sur- 
geons, but it is the one recommended in the stand- 
ard text-book of Finlay Dun. 


PARACELSUS. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF 
Man To THE Cow witH Remarks ON THE Re- 
LATION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF MEN AND CarrLe. 
By Dr. A. Exper. (Read before the Medical 
Association, at Leipzig, March 13, 1906.) 


Gentlemen,—I am extremely gratefu 
President of the Medical 
given me the opportunity of speaking to a large 
circle of practical medical men on the relation which 
arises between the tuberculosis of men and cattle 
and on the conducting of experimental transmis- 
sions which have been performed at the veterinar 
institute during the last two and a half years, 

If our experiments have not been as numerous 
as those of other authors, especially those of the 
Imperial Sanitary Board, still they furnish very 


instructive material. They comprise eight cases 
of tuberculosis in men and four cases of tuberculosis 
in cattle and sixteen experimental transmissions to 
cattle (ten with material derived from man and five 
with material derived from cattle). We were 
further in the fortunate position to be able to send 
constant post-mortem preparations to Kaiserling, 
so that it is possible to demonstrate the results of 
the experiments as if they had been present at the 
post-mortem. 

Before proceeding I would like to make some 
general remarks on the points hitherto known in 
the relation of tuberculosis of men to cattle. As is 
well known according to Robert Koch in his classic 
treatise on the etiology of tuberculosis (1884) the 
uniform comprehension of all forms of illness due 
to the tubercle bacillus has been vigorously main- 


tained. 


It is not without interest at the present moment 
to review once again what Robert Koch wrote at that 
time on the relatlon of tuberculosis of man and 
animals to one another. : 

“In the study of the appearances manifested by 
tuberculosis in different kinds of animals it is a 
noteworthy fact that tuberculosis occurs in almost 
every species of animal in difterent forms. Strik- 
ing as this fact appears at first sight it isin accord 
with observations made in the case of other bac- 
terial illnesses. Thus anthrax manifests itself in 
different ways in different animals: another example 
is furnished by mouse septicemia, the bacilli 
inoculated into mice cause deatk, but in the rabbit 
only a limited erysipelatous affection of the skin. 

After defending the uriform comprehension of 
different forms of tuberculosis in men (phthisis, 
lupus, scrofula, etc.) he goes on to say “similarly 
the tuberculosis of animals, and notably perlsucht, 
bears a relation to the tuberculosis of man. In 
spite of the evidence furnished by the anatomical 
conduct and clinical course of the illness against 
the identity it must be concluded that the causative 
parasites are identical. 

The objection that the transmission of perlsucht 
to men has never been certainly confirmed 
is mentioned by Koch, and he dwells on the 
exceeding difficulty in the way of such proof 
and continues “if one recollects that in different 
races of animals (cats, rabbits, guinea-pigs, an 
field mice) by inoculation of perlsucht material and 
pure cultures derived therefrom an illness is pro- 
duced not only anatomically similar to an illness 
produced by inoculation of tuberculous material, 
but that the animals die with the same certainty as 
in the latter case, then it cannot be expected that 
man furnishes an exception to the virus of this ill- 


ness.” 
G. M. 
(To be continued.) 


At the Twentieth Taunton and West of En sland 
Horse Show, held in the grounds adjoining Vivray ark, 
on Thursday, July 19th, Mr. W. E. Taylor’s seven-year 
old mare, Dolly, was placed second in the local class 1 
hacks (mare or gelding not exceeding 14°2). She w# 
ridden by owner. 
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YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The summer meeting was held at the Pavilion Hotel, 
Scarboro’, on Wednesday, July 11th, the President (Mr. 
A. W. Mason, Leeds), presided, and there were also pre- 
sent Messrs. J. Clarkson, Garforth, secretary ; J. E. 
Scriven, Tadcaster, treasvrer ; J. Fletcher, Scarboro’ ; 
Geo. Whitehead, Batley ; Frank Hallilay, Dewsbury ; 
F W. 8. Clough, Morley; Wm. Crawford, Leeds ; 
Edwin Collins, Bradford; John McKinna, Hudders- 
field ; J. Cooke, Scarboro’; W. P. Weston, H. Walpole, 
York ; G. O. Libbey, Scarbor» ; G. E. Bowman, Samuel 
Wharam, and A. McCarmick, Leeds. 

Letters of apology for absence were read from Profs. 
Sir J. McFadyean, Pritchard, and Williams, Colonel 
Hazelton, Messrs. Abson, Jones, Lloyd, Lazenby, Pol- 
lock, Roberts, Smith, and Schofield. 

A letter enclosing a resolution was read from the 
Centra] Veterinary Medical Society. 

The Hon. Sec. explained that the opinion of the 
Council on the question of the advisability of making a 
registration fee was desired. 

Mr. McKrnna he did not think they as a Society 
could do much. The proposal would alter the constitu- 
tion of the profession. 

At the suggestion of the President the matter was re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee of the whole Society. 

Messrs. LANGLEY, Otley, and C. Prrts, Idle, were duly 
elected members. 

The SEcRETARY read a letter from Col. Hazelton, 
Dublin, resigning his position in the Society. He had 
been transferred to Ireland and was therefore unable to 
attend the meetings of the Society. He regretted being 
compelled to take this step, and tendered his special 
thanks to the Leeds members for their kind hospitality 
on several occasions. 

The PrestDENT expressed regret at losing such a very 
good member, and he proposed the resignation should 
be accepted with regret. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


THE CARDIFF APPOINTMENT. 


The PrestpENT called attention to the proceedings 
which took place in Leeds some little while ago, re the 
Cardiffappointment. The Council of the R.C.V.S. only 
met on the previous Friday, but three delegates had 
been appointed to wait upon the Board of Agriculture 
relative to the Cardiff question. The Yorkshire Society 
had taken a vast amount of interest in this particular 
subject, in fact the Yorkshire Society brought attention 
to the matter. 

The Hon. Sec. said it would not be a bad plan for 
the Yorkshire Society to be represented before the 

ard of Agriculture. They were the county which 
srought the matter forward and knew perhaps most 
adout it. 

The PrestpEnt thought they had got in the thin end 
of the wedge and they should strike home by making a 
little extra effort. The question was whether they 
Would ask that at the same time as the deputation was 
being received by the Board of Agriculture, the Board 
would receive some gentleman or gentlemen from York- 
Shire who felt very strongly on the question. It was the 

‘orkshire members who brought about the considera- 
ion of the question of the appointment of veterinary 
Surgeons by Municipal Corporations and the peculiar 
Position which they were in acting under Medical 

flicers of Health and Borough Engineers and taking a 


water on the suggestion of the Yorkshire Society, which 
was taken up by the Royal College who were approach- 
ing the Board of Agriculture to discuss the matter 
ully. 

Mr. McCarmicx thought the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons ought to have selected a Yorkshire man 
to be on the deputation. 

Mr. J. CooKE thought it would be a favourable time 
to put a word in for the veterinary surgeons who were 
deprived of a good deal of work in towns where police- 
men were installed to do their work. 

The PRrEsIDENT : That is just the point. If you get 
a delegate from your own Association he would very 
likely put torward some other matter. At present only 
the Cardiff question will be considered. 

Mr. Cooke added that in his own case he madea sug- 
gestion which the Scarboro’ Council acted upon, and 
that was that instead of the duties of inspection under 
the Diseases of Animals Act being put into the hands 
of the police entirely, he, himself, issued licenses for 
removal of swine and attended to other cases and at 
the same time made a report to the police on a printed 
form so that they would be on the gui vive in looking 
after the owners who did not carry out instructions 

Mr. G. Bowman said they had no power over the 
local authorities to enforce them to do what they 
wished, and he did not see that the sending of dele- 
gates would do much good. He mentioned that the 
local authority could not appoint an inspector to act 
under the Diseases of Animals Act without the sanction 
of the Board. In any other capacity he thought they 
could. He took it that unless the Board’s veterina 
snrgeon was fully employed no one else was engaged. 
The speaker thought it would be a waste of money to 
send another delegate. 

Mr. CLarkKson propose? that they should write to 
the Board of Agriculture and ask them to receive a dele- 
gate from the Yorkshire Society at the same time as the 
other delegates. 
Mr. McKinna : It ought to be made clear whether it 
is purely with reference to the Cardiff appointment or 
on general watters. 
The PRESIDENT said the delegates would be received 
on the question of the Cardiff appointment ; but it 
might turn on general matters for anything they knew. 
Personally he should like some one appointed if only to 
hold a sort of “ watching brief.” . 

Mr S. Wuaram thought they, as a Society, ought 
to carry on the agitation and ought not to be left out 
in the cold if they could get a delegate to attend 
before the Board. The powers of the local authority 
might ultimately be extended and they should have an 
opportunity of making their opinions known. He moved 
that the President and Mr. Lloyd should be the dele- 
gates to represent the Yorkshire Society before the 
Board, 
Mr. McKinna’s name was afterwards proposed in 
place of Mr. Lloyd, who it was stated would not take 
the position. Mr. McKinna, however, declined to 
stand. 
Mr. G. Bowman said he had appeared on deputations 
before the Board of Agriculture and when they knew the 
business you went for they did not give much time for 
the members of the deputation to say what they had to 
say. If adirect negative was not given the deputation 
was told that the matter would be considered. He 
personally did not see the use of sending a lot of people 
to the Board. 

Finally it was decided by the vote of the members to 
send one delegate to the Board and to allow him his 


Subordinate position. It was this matter consideration of | expenses, that delegate to be the President (Mr. A. W. 


Which they wished to bring before the Board. They had 


Mason). 
The Prestpent thanked them for the compliment 


te a an almost unanimous report from every county 
ety. 


Of the twenty Societies only one threw cold | and said nothing would be wanting on his part to repre 
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sent the views of the Society and the profession gener- 
ally. He would make a special effort to attend. 

Mr. CRAWFORD enquired whether any official com- 
munication respecting the Cork gathering had been re- 
ceived. The reply was a negative. ‘ 

Mr. CLoven shewed an interesting specimen to the 
members. An intestinal calculus passed n:rmally, had 
been taken care of for some time, but meeting with an 
accident one day it was broken almost in half and_re- 
vealed the nucleus, which proved to be a 7-16th blunt 
frost cog. ; 

Mr. FLErcHER mentioned a case which he had seen 
in Mr. Cooke's practice. A horse rearing, fell back- 
wards, and apparently received very little injury. He 
used his limbs well and fed well but went totally blind. 

Mr. Cooke said the case occurred during his absence 
and his assistant had charge of it. The horse was a 
hunter and as he was of no further use for hunting he 
—_ sent away and no post-mortem examination was 
made. 

Mr. BowmaN related a case which had occurred quite 
recently. A groom giving a ball toa polo pony on the 
end of a pointed stick had ruptured the pharynx. The 
animal was now unable to take food and his breath was 
becoming very foul. 

Mr. WesTON said he remembered a milk cart mare 
falling backwards some time ago, total blindness follow- 
ing. She is still blind, but works well. He had a 
similar case to Mr. Bowman’s which lived three months 
and then died, the post-mortem examination revealing 
abseess of both pharynx and lungs. Another he remem- 
bered ate nothing for three weeks, but made a good re- 
covery. 

Mr. FLetTcueEr also remembered a similar case which 
ended fatally. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the President for presid- 
ing concluded the meeting. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held in the Religions Institution 
Rooms, 200 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, on 9th May, at 
3.30 p.m., Vice-President John Taylor Esq., M.R.C.V S., 
Cathkin, in the chair. The attendance included Messrs. 
William Roy, Parkhead ; George Weir, Glasgow ; Hugh 
Begg, East Kilbride ; R. Rutherford, Edinburgh ; Wil- 
liam Logan, Glasgow ; John Campbell, Rutherglen ; 
Prof. John R. McCall, Glasgow ; Robert J. Anderson, 
Cupar Fife; Robert Mitchell and Duncan McLeod 

Apologies for absence were intimated from the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Weir ; Messrs. Robb, Glasgow ;and Mr. ae 
Slateford. 

e minutes of last meeting were read and approved 

Mr. Logan, Glasgow, propos 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters from Professor Sir John M’Fadve 

‘ ohn } an, and Mr. 
Sheather were read ; these being replies thanking the 
the of congratulation sent them 

y the Secretaries, as desired by the ing of tl 
y the last meeting of the 

Communication from the Central Veteri Medi 
Association ve expert evidence b 

Mr. RuTHERForD thought that a veterinar 

should be able, in all cases, to give an cision rs 
able both to his client and the R.S.P.C.A. He said that 
a lot depended on the attitude of the Veterinary sur- 
geon as to what constituted cruelty. He made it a rule 
to lean on the side of mercy, towards either rich or poor 
> 


but he held that even a very 
to treat an animal cruelly. 


tes accepting as expert non-expert evidence. 


It was thereafter moved and carried, that we extend 
our sympathy to the Central Veterinary Medical Asso- 


is the procedure in England. 


A circular from the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association, re Parliamentary Representation, was read, 
and after discussion Prof. John R. McCall and Mr. 
Robert Mitchell were appointed members of the com- 
mittee conditionally that they would not require to 


attend any meetings of the committee out of Scotland. 


A communication from the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Association, re terms of appointment of Carditf 
Veterinary Inspector, was then read and discussed by 
Messrs. Rutherford, Roy, McCall, Begg, Anderson, and 
Campbell, some of the speakers being of opinion that 


the particulars of the subject hardly warranted the 
severe attitude adopted by the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Aesociation. It was agreed to let the letter lie 
on the table. 


“THE CrviL VETERINARY SURGEON ON ACTIVE SER- 
vice.”—By Mr. R. G. ANDERSON. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. H. Begg, who 
highly complimented the Essayist on the literary merit 
and nature of the interesting paper. 

Prof. Joun R. McCatt expressed his great apprecia- 
tion of the paper contributed by his friend and fellow 
student at the last meeting. A good deal of ignorance 
existed among members of the profession, and also the 
general public as to the working of the Army Veterinary 
Department, and probably this accounted for the severe 
criticism passed on that body during the late Boer war. 
Mr. Anderson’s paper had helped to show clearly under 
what great disadvantages they had worked, how the 
Department had been undermanned, and how little or 
no accommodation had existed for the treatment of 
horses, temporarily disabled while on the march, with 
the result that many had to be sacrificed whose treat- 
ment and recovery would have been comparatively 
simple, had more adequate provisions existed. One 
redeeming feature of the South African war had been 
to show the necessity for a thoroughly equipped 
Veterinary Department invested with adequate powers 
to act under emergencies, and he hoped the lesson, 
would not be forgotten. 

Messrs. Mitchell and Taylor contributed to the dis- 
cussion, adding further eulegy to Mr. Anderson’s pro- 
duction. 

Mr. ANDERSON suitably replied and thereafter was 
accorded a very hearty vote of thanks. 


QUITTTOR. 
By Wm. Roy, M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The disease which I 
have selected to speak about to-day is one which is very 
common in most of our city practices, and is one Wile 
causes the young and also the most experienced surgeo? 
no small amount of worry and anxiety during its treat 
ment, which may last for months and, not infrequently, 
owing to the destructive processes in structures wit re 
and around the hoof, causes the death of valuable 
animals, 

Quittor is defined by a number of authorities as belt? 
a fistulous wound or wounds upon the coronet, exte? ing 
from the heel to quarter of foot, but I consider these 
sinuses merely outlets for pus coming from a nechy 
part of lateral cartilage, on wing of pedal bone wile 


r man had no mandate 
he laws of England and 
Scotland were different in this connection, many things 
being done in England that would not be tolerated in 
Scotland. We should condemn the system of magistra- 


ciation, and add that we are astonished to learn what 


| 
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may be injured or fractured, or from injury of the 
lamin of the wall, the horny wall at the quarter being 
very thin, especially on the inside quarter backwards 
towards the Seal as compared with that at the anterior 
part of the foot, and therefore more liable to injury, these 
sinuses being merely symptoms of an internal diseased 
structure or structures. My reason for saying so is the 
number of cases I have seen where the coronet had been 
cut and bruised on different parts of the foot forwards 
from the outside and inside quarters to the anterior por- 
tion of foot, and although there were in many instances 
great swelling, lameness, suppuration, and even slough- 
ing of tissue, these wounds generally healed either by the 
first intention or by granulation when careful antiseptic 
treatment was applied. There was not the same tendency 
for these parts to take on the peculiar unhealthy condi- 
tion as is seen on that part of the coronet where the 
lateral cartilages are situated underneath. 

The causes giving rise to quittor are numercus, such 
as a severe tread upon the coronet at the quarter or heel, 
a bruise with a blunt instrament, from sharpened heels 
of shoes or studs during frosty weather, a prick with a 
nail during shoeigg, or a picked up nail from the ground 
onthe plantar surface of foot, as a complication of a 
suppurating corn or false quarter, continuous brushing 
by a close-going animal, carelessness in shoeing, such as 
the clenches of the nails not being properly turned down 
and rasped level with hoof, shoes being rather widely 
titted to inside of foot, or even through weakness and 
want of condition of animal—in fact, any injury calcu- 
lated to excite the suppurative action within the foot 
or in the structures of the coronet. From these causes 
either the skin, the coronary band, or the upper portion 
of the wall is divided, and the injury often extends to 
the subeutaneous structures, to the lateral cartilages, or 
even the os pedis, or may even lay open the pedal joint. 
The danger is increas2d by the fact of the wound being 
brnised and infected from the beginning, for which 
reason treads seldom heal by primary intention, and 
generally show a tendency to necrosis. 

The course and consequences of the inflammation 
depend chiefly upon the virulence of micro-organisms 
such as the Staphylococcus Pyogenes, Aureus and Albus, 

treptococens Pyogenes, and the Pneumococcus. Ne- 
crosis is favoured by the surroundings of the coronary 
band in which acute inflammatory swellings greatly 
interfere with nutrition in consequence of the unyielding 
character of the horny wall, or by a fractured piece of 
0s pedis setting up continual irritation and suppuration, 
the ang of which is necessary before recovery can 
€ place. 

The symptoms of quittor are very marked and diag- 
nosis is easy, in fact cannot be mistaken for anything 
tise. Lameness is not often very severe when the 
disease is confined to the upper part of the coronary 

nd, but very pronounced when the os pedis or 
lateral cartilages are affected. In many cases the ani- 

1s excessively lame, scarcely able to put the foot to 
the ground. An inflammatory swelling of the coronet 

“hich commences at a point, and may extend after a 

time from the heel to quarter of foot. One or more 

Smnall orifices are seen later on discharging pus of a thin 

quid secretion, which may be blood stained, and occa- 

nally has a gritty feel, indicating that some part of 

. one is affected with necrosis ; at other times the 
oo thick and eurdled, When quittor arises froma 
ating corn there is generally a sinus on plantar 
wae of foot at the junction of the bar with the wall, 
oo hunicating with the sinus at coronet. The sinuses 
pe length, according to the seat of disease, or to the 

" the pus has burrowed in various directions through 
straia ; Structures within the hoof. The sinuses may be 

dent, » branched, or tortuous, and their direction and 

can be ascertained by a flexible probe made of 


fail to reach the bottom of them. When the disease 
is long standing the inflammatory swelling of the 
coronet shows cicatrices where old sinuses have healed 

The pain is very intense when the disease arises from 
a prick in shoeing, or from a picked up nail; or should a 
new point of suppuration form on the coronet there is 
generally severe pain before it bursts, after which the 
animal is greatly relieved. In some cases the pedal 
joint is invaded or there is even fracture of navicular 

one, almost necessarily, with fatal results. 

In one case which came under my notice from a 
picked up nail the suppuration extended from the 

lantar surface of foot right up through plantar cushion 
into the pedal articulation, and sinuses formed on the 
coronet at outside quarters, and heel of foot, and be- 
tween the flexor pedis tendon and bones of pastern, and 
abscess burst at the posterior surface of os suffraginis, 
the animal dying within eight days from the time the 
nail was noticed in the foot. 

Great depth in the sinuses, and abundance of pus, and 
severe lameness are unfavourable symptoms. 

The treatment depends on the cause and extent of 
the diseased structures. It is of primary importance to 
prevent infection. Wounds upon the coronet arising 
from a tread, bruise, or cut, if attended to immediately 
after the injury, generally heal either by the first inten- 
tion or by granulation, when treated under ordinary 
antiseptic conditions, the animal getting rest during the 
period of treatment. But quittor is entirely different 
from these. in fact it is a secondary affection which is 
characterised by the condition of the parts which have 
taken on an unhealthy action, by the swelling which is 
hard to the touch and by the presence of sinuses, and it 
is not until the foot presents this appearance that the 
surgeon is called in to examine and treat it. Shovld it 
arise from a suppurating corn, or a prick which has not 
been properly searched and cleaned out, the shoe 
should be taken off, and the foot well pared, and a 
depending opening made, so that the sinuses on the 
coronet may communicate with the sole to give a free 
exit to the pus. The foot should be placed in a hot 
water bath containing a disinfectant, such as Jeyes’ 
fluid or sanitas, for a few hours each day, and poultices 
applied in the evenings for about four days to assist 
resolution, afterwards treating the wound with antisep- 
tic lotions such as solution of corrosive sublimate. Pure 
sanitas oil, or astringent lotions of sulphate of zinc and 
acetate of lead, succeeded bya mild blister to coronet 
will often be sufficient. In cases where no communica 
tion exists between the sinus on the coronet and the sole 
it will be necessary to examine the direction and d2pth 
of same, which may be treated by having the sinus 
pierced by actual cautery—the heat of the iron turns 
the necrosed tissue into an aseptic eschar which may 
then become detached. Or by solid caustics such as 
Perchloride of mercury, Chloride of zinc, Sulphate of 
copper, or Arsenions acid, the salt most commonly used 
being Perchloride of mercury, which is either placed 
into the sinus by a probe, and mouth of same after- 
wards plugged with a little tow, or by wrapping the 
powder in a piece of tissue paper in the form of a small 
roll which is introduced into the sinus and pushed in as 
far as possible. After this the foot is poulticed from 
five to six days to assist suppuration, by which time a 
circular slough will have separated, leaving a fine granu- 
lating surface. Should this surface be of a uniform red 
appearance the sinuses will have been destroyed, but if 
any dark spots are seen or any small apertures detected 
by the probe they should again be treated by a second 
application of Perchloride of mercury. We require to be 
very careful with the second application as the slough 
may extend into the more important structures and 
cause great damage. When a healthy surface has been 
obtained and the wound shows signs of healing under 


» but in some cases they are so tortuous that we 


antiseptic conditions, a blister may be applied to the 
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coronet ; this stimulates the reparatory process and re- 
moves pain and lameness. Another method is the in- 
jection of the liquid caustics into the sinus, snch as the 
one recommended by Williams—Perchloride of mercury 
1 drachm, water 1 ounce, with a few dro s of hydro- 
chloric acid added, to cause the salt todissolve. One or 
two injections of this are sufficier.t to cause the exposed 
surface of sinus to cast off a slough and leave a healthy 
granulating surface requiring no other treatment beyond 
the ordinary antiseptic dressings, but this treatment 
has the disadvantage of aggravating the local inflamma- 
tion and of causing great pain to the animal. It is, 
moreover, a treatment which one cannot depend 
upon, as it rather acts as a hindrance to the proper 
carrying out of the treatment, destroying more struc- 
tures thin is necessary. This treatment in my hands 
has not been very successful except when the disease 
was of recent origin and the sinuses straight, so I pre- 
fer to treat quittor of long standing by a surgical opera- 
tion, which offers great advantages, especially as regards 
shortening the course of the disease which | believe to 
be due to the imprisonment of a piece of necrosed 
lamin, bone, or lateral cartilage, or other diseased 
of which is necessary before a 
cure can be effected. 

The method [ adopt is to have the sole well thinned, 
and the foot placed for a day before the operation in a 
warm water fort bath to which some disinfecting fluid 
has been added. Afterwards the diseased foot is dress- 
ed with pure sanitas oil and tow, and bandaged over 
night. Next day two vertical grooves ire cut in the 
wall from the coronet to the lower surface, one at the 
heel, the other running parallel at the quarter of foot. 
Then the wall is separated from the sole by a groove 
connecting the two vertical incisions—this being done 
previous to the animal being cast. The hobbles are now 
placed on the legs and the animal cast upon straw in 
yard, and is placed under the influence of chloroform. 
During the administration of the anesthetic the 
diseased foot is relieved from hobble, the hair on 
coronet is closely clipped, and the wounds washed with 
an emulsion of sanitas soluble oil. I use chloroform 
in all operations as it allows one to work with greater 
freedom and it can be used with utmost safety, while 
the animal suffers no pain during the operation. A 
soft rope is placed on the leg above fetlock and twisted 
to act as a tourniquet, and the leg placed upon a block 
of wood about 24in. by 12in. high to act as a temporary 
operating table.. The grooves which were made before 
the animal was cast are cut down to the sensitive 
lamine, and the whole piece of horny wall, as mapped 
out by the vertical grooves, is removed with a pair of 
pincers—the sameas is used by shoeing sraiths—leavin 
exposed the sensitive laminz. A flexible probe is “a 
eae into the sinus and followed up with an abscess 

nife and laid open, and a piece taken out off the 
laminal wall, so as to expose the diseased structures 
underneath, which are carefully dissected, care bei 
that no portion is left. 

n some cases the cause of the sinuse: 
a fracture of wing of os pedis, in others it eat = 
necrosis of lateral cartilage, and in others to diseased 
lamin. In the cases of necrosis of cartilage I onl 
dissected the necrosed part, and I consider they at 
need to remove the whole cartilage as recomme ‘de a om 
some authorities, having had good results fro the f d 
going methods. Where the bone was el 4 ‘in 
sequestrum was removed and the surroundin 
scraped. In cases of diseased laminze all inc hid _— 
was removed with scalpel, and the whole rm Friary 
face afterwards well irrigated with an antioentit"h — 
to get any small piece of tissue or blot 

careful examination is m: 
parts are left. A pad of tor 

Sanite is 

placed into the wound with dry carbolised tow upon 


same, and maintained in position by strong cotton ban- 
dages upon top of which are placed calico bandages 
rather firmly to arrest the hemorrhage from cut blood 
vessels. The tourniquet is now removed, and the 
animal allowed to rise, and taken to stable and placed 


in stall in preference to loose box. Should an 


further bleedIng take place, other bandages are applied. 
The following day, as a result of the hemorrhage, the 
wound and dressings are soaked with blood which should 
be taken off and the wound washed with an antiseptic 
lotion and again dressed with Sanitas oil and fresh tow 
and fresh bandages. These dressings are continued each 
day for a fortnight or three weeks, the cavity by this 
time being well filled and presenting a fine granulating 
surface. Foranother fortnight dry dressings are applied, 
such as a mixture of Boracic acid and Iodoform in the 
proportion of six to one, which has a fine astringent 
effect upon the granulations. The lameness by this time 
has decidedly improved, and the wound almost cicatrised, 
and the exposed surface of lamin is covered with a 
soft fungoid horn which is cut away at intervals, as it 
grows rapidly. The surface can now be smeared 

h Archangel tar and tow, and _ bandage 
placed round hoof. At the same time a mild blister. 
is applied to coronet to stimulate growth of horn. 
The foot is now protected with a bar shoe and the ban- 
bage may be replaced by a leather bandage strapped 
round the hoof. In favourable cases it takes about six 
weeks before the animal is able for work—the leather 
bandage being worn until the horn has grown well over 


over wit 


the wall ; after which the wall is quite strong enough to 
be left unprotected. 

I have now operated in this manner upon a good 
number of horses which were affected with chronic 
quittor, and had given me considerable trouble previously, 
and I have had very good results indeed. In regard to 
a false quarter arising from destruction of coronary band 
I may state that in several cases [ had occasion to cut a 
piece from the coronary band about one inch to an inch 
and half, and, although a groove did form down the 
quarter of foot, the animals have never shown any signs 
of lameness since. 


Tbe CHarRMAN thanked Mr. Roy for his paper on 
behalf of the Association, and expressed the hope that 
at the next meeting there would be a larger muster of 
members. 

The customary vote of thanks to the Chairman 
bronght the meeting to a close. 

Hueu 


Joun R. Joint Secretaries 


THE HYGIENIC CONTROL OF THE MILK 
SUPPLY.* 
By Wittram G. Savace, B.Se., M.D., D.P.H. 
Medical Officer of Health, Colchester. 


That the present conditions under which milk 1s sup 
plied are unsatisfactory from the hygienic point of view 
need not be laboured, itis well known. The recognition 
of the evil demands consideration as to how to reme y 
it. Some with a touching faith in the power of educe- 
tion believe that when the actual state of affairs is mor 
widely known amongst the general body of consumer 
matters will adjust themselves, and education Is 4 a 
is needed. Others at the opposite extreme—at er" 
voices in the wilderness—cry that no remedy short . a 
municipalisation of the whole milk supply will av 
anything. 


* At the Congress of the Royal Sanitary ine 

age ; Conference of Veterinary Inspectors, *” 
uly 13. 
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Between these two extremes are those who consider 
either that a better enforcement of present powers, or 
the addition of fresh ones, are measures adequate to give 
the necessary protection to the pubic. 

Whatever be the remedy it is certainly for medical 
officers of health and those interested in sanitary pro- 
gress to discuss together these matters, and if possible 
to arrive at united opinions. We cannot expect fresh 
laws if experts on the subject are at variance. 

I think there can be no doubt that the present legal 
enactments are quite insnfticient to preserve the purity 
of milk. Rural authorities are not inclined to go to the 
expense of seeing tbat all milk is produced under the 
best conditions, and there are no powers to compel 
them ; cows can be diseased and still be used for milk- 
ing purposes, etc. In these and many other directions 
alterations in the law are required, but there is consider- 
able difficulty in saying what steps are practicable and, 
looked at from all points of view, beneficial to the public. 
no doubt, medical officers of health could draw up regu- 
lations which would effectively control the milk service, 
and establish a pure milk snpply, but we have to con- 
sider what measures are likely to be considered by Par- 
liament, and we must avoid, if possible, any steps 

— would cause an increase in the retail price of 
milk. 

As practical men amongst a conservatively minded 
people with a genius for compromise, it is obvious that 
when fresh legislation takes place it will not be a com- 
plete upheaval, but the addition of alterations and 
modifications to existing enactments. 

Short of drastic alterations there are, however, a num- 
ber of comparatively simple powers wanted which, while 
not burdensome or unduly restrictive, wou d yet materi- 
ally improve the condition of vended milk. I do not 
advance the following considerations as in any way a 
complete solution or as altogether new, a number of 
them have been advocated before, but as stated above 
we need a united front, and a united and therefore 
authoritative opinion, and to obtain it, frequent dis- 
cussion among ourselves is imperative. 

(1) The present state of affairs whereby we have to 
register any cowkeeper, dairyman or purveyor of milk 
who applies, is most unsatisfactory. Their premises 
nay be quite unsuitable, but the only course available is 
first to register them, and then take proceedings for 
contravention of the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops 

rders, or of the regulations made under them. 

We require powers to prevent the registration of un- 
suitable premises. The present method may seem 

equally efficacious, but everyone with practical experi- 
ence of sanitary authorities knows that there is a vast 
ference between taking action against an accom- 

— deed and action to prevent a oa being accom- 

ished, 

What seenss to me to be required is a definite enact- 
‘nent that no persons shall be registered until and un- 
less their premises have been licensed and certified to be 
‘ultable, and in accordance with the regulations of the 
cal authority, and that such licenses be not granted 
or nore than three years. Such powers should not be 
urdensome, and they would ensure periodical inspec- 
lon. In particular they would, I believe, |-rgely aid 
in the prevention of the sale of small quantities of milk 
‘om small general shops. As we all know, a large 
‘mount of milk is so sold ; such shops are often dirty, 
the and ill-ventilated, and altogether unsuitable for 

esale of milk. At present it is not easy to take action 
wetinst them, but if every such place had to be examined, 
the upon and licensed, it would be easy to o pave 
> granting of licenses, and most of them would be 
messed. It will be urged that this enactment will 
be € no difference in rural districts, since licenses will 

granted without adequate inquiry. That may be so 

* considerable extent, but not in all, while it is 


chiefly in urban districts that it would be of most im- 
portance. 

(2) I hope we are all agreed that the use of any preser- 
vative whatever in milk should be prohibited. I do not 
propose to discuss this question, but it seems to mea 
most necessary factor in obtaining a pure milk supply. 

(3) The adoption of regulations under the Dairies, 
Cowsheds and Milk-shops Orders should be made com- 
pulsory and a certain minimuin of adoptable regulations 
framed, including the simple cleansing precautions 
necessary to be taken at milking to ensure a clean milk. 

It will be said that these will not be enforced in the 
majority of rural districes, and at first no doubt this will 
be the case. They will, however, be carried out under 
some authorities and will clearly show what are the 
simple precautions absolutely necessary to take. Their 
insertion has another use as will be shown directly. 

(4) In view of the fact that in quite a number of in- 
stances slight udder or teat affections have given rise to 
an extensive outbreak of sore throat or other disease, 
while we have no powers to prevent such outbreaks, it is 
—_ necessary that further powers be obtained to deal 
with such conditions. I think that all udder and teat 
diseases and all wasting diseases of any cow in milk, 
should be fortwith notified to the medical officer of 
health, and that no milk from that cow be sold under a 
heavy penalty, until permission be given by the medical 
officer of health, or better a properly appointed veteri- 
nary surgeon. Powers to compensate for loss should be 
given. The extensive outbreak of septic sore throat at 
Colchester in April, 1905, will serve as an illustration 
of the need for such notification of udder diseases. The 
outbreak was traced to a cow belonging to one of the 
six farms supplying the milk. The cow was in a shed 
with the others, two quarters were apparently er 8 
one was suspicious, while the last quarter was markedly 
diseased, yielding yellow-brown pus. If the condition 
had been notified tome on April 19th, when it was said 
to have been first noticed this outbreak of at least 600 
cases would have been avoided. 

(5) The most important alteration in the law, how- 
ever, is, in my opinion, to give local authorities power to 
inspect cows and cowsheds outside their own districts. 
It is in particular in regard to the milk of large towns, 
much of. which comes from long distances, that improve- 
ment is urgently necessary, and I see no hope of improve- 
ment unless those who consume the milk themselves 
exercise power over its production. Human nature being 
what it 1s, it is not to be expected that a rural authority 
is going to spend a considerable amount of money in 
inspecting cows and cowsheds in their district, where 
individually many of the members have a pecuniary 
interest in the milk trade, and when all improvements 
are not for the benefit of themselves, but of some per- 
haps far away from town. 

The cost of the inspection, which is one of the factors 
in producing the improvement, should be, at least in 
part, borne by thcse who profit by such inspection. _ 

I see no fundamental objection in a local authority 
haviog power to inspect all dairies and cowsheds and 
cows, and to collect samples of milk, from anywhere, 

rovided that the milk comes into the district of that 
ocal authority for purposes of sale there. If the condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory, then the local authority to have 
power to apply toa magistrate to prohibit the sale of 
that milk within their district until written permission 
is again given. Ofcourse the milk producer must be 
given notice to be present, or his agent, and’ the local 
authority must be prepared to furnish definite conditions 
which on being complied with, entitle the milk producer 
to again send his milk into the district. _ 

The powers of the local authority would simply be to 
prohibit the sale of the milk within their district. They 
would have no power to prosecute or to order any 
works to be carried out. hen they have prevented 
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the sale of the milk in their districts, their personal con- 
cern with that cowkeeper would cease. :. 

To carry ont such a regulation it is obviously essential 
to have an additional clause that all milk vendors must 
send to the local authority a list of the sources of their 
milk and must keep it up-to date by sending in lists of 
alterations. 

The kind of results would be much as follows. Many 
of the Cities and Boroughs recognising the need for in- 
spection would make use of this provision, and send in- 
spectors to inspect the cowsheds from which milk came 
into their districts. 

Of course the visits would be surprise ones, and no 
doubt the bacteriological examination of milk would 
play a part in enabling authorities to select milk pro- 
ducers for inspection. 

Those with unsatisfactory premises, or which showed 
no evidence that they complied with the regulations in 
force, would be cited to appear, and the sale of their 
milk would be prohibited. 

The milk seller would either— 

(a) Send his milk elsewhere ; 

(6) Ask _ local authority what they required him 
to do. 

As a result the borough would frame regulations em- 
bodying their requirements, and I believe there would 
be a rapid conformation to them. 

. = inspector or medical officer of health would no 
oubt— 

(1) Send a list—a “ black list”—of the suspended 
cowkeepers to other local authorities for their 
information ; 

(2) Would report the non-compliance of the milk 
os to the local authority in whose district 

e is, calling their attention to the breach of 
their own regulations. 

In addition to the above, fresh powers to enable the 
effective cooling of all milk, which has to undergo train 
transit, is necessary. For all milk coming into a city or 
town by train it would be a sufficient objection to allow- 
ing that milk to be admitted, that there were no proper 
cooling appliances on the farm. 

In a number of other directions, particularly in regard 
to better means for preventing the sale of infected milk, 
more powers are required; but in this paper I have 
mainly had in view measures to mitigate, if not obviate, 
the general bacterial contamination of milk which is 
now extremely common. 


THE PROXIMITY OF ANIMALS TO HUMAN 
HABITATION IN CITIES. AND ITS EFFECT 
ON PUBLIC HEALTH.* 


By Joun J. Ketty, M.R.C.V.S., Dublin. 


In any attempt to deal, even in a superficial manner, 
with the important question of the proximity of 
animals to human habitation in cities, and its effects on 
the health of the people, one finds opening up before 
him a wide field for criticism and discussion. And if 
by the way you attempt to turn your attention even 
briefly to a few of the diseases transmissible from 
animals to man, you set yourself a task of very con- 
siderable magnitude. 

There is nothing particularly new surrounding this 
question of sanitation. Most people long since have 
whole scheme of life and in 
air generally the economy of human 

‘hey know full well that upon the due 
of its rules depends the holding on to ee 


* At the Public Health Congress, ’ 
June 28, Section V, Veterinasy » College, Cork, 


session that we can lay claim to in this world, a 
Lilie body and an active and vigorous mind. Yet we 
find intelligent and otherwise well informed people, 
content oo lien under conditions more worthy of the 
Bronze Age than the present century. 

There appears to be an opinion abroad which, in the 
progress of time, has deepened into a firm conviction in 
the public mind that any place or situation however in- 
sanitary or unsuitable, is good enough in which to con- 
sign cattle or horses to live. The result is that animals 
are condemned to support existence in places and under 
circumstances which appeal to any rational mind as 
appalling in their studied recklessness, and in their 
violation of all the theories that ever were propounded 
in favour even of the most primitive principles of 
hygiene. 

There is at least one common ground upon which 
most men who keep horses and cattle in towns appear 
to be able to meet and agree, that is the ground of a 

eneral and mutual conspiracy against the admissicn 
into stables or cowsheds under any pretence whatever of 
God’s sunshine and pure air. 

I am aware that there is a puny attempt made in 
this country at the inspection of cowsheds, but I am 
not aware of any organised attempt to inspect stables. 
Tuberculosis is said to be not so common in the horse, 
as in most other domesticated animals. 

But anyone engaged in a city practice who makes it a 
point to attend many post-mortem examinations, will 
find that condition common enough, and he will also 
find himself driven around to the conviction that if the 
disease is rare in the horse its rarity is not due so much 
to any special immunity possessed by that animal as to 
the conditions under which he is compelled to labour, 
which enables him to live so much in the open air and 
escape the killing and pestiferous influences of a germ- 
laden atmosphere. Overcrowding, unsuitable situation, 
bad sanitation, insufficiency of pure air and their train 
of attending misfortunes have laid the weight of a great 
responsibility on the lower animals. 

Some years ago the medical profession attempted to 
heap horror upon horror’s head by trying to connect the 
horse and cow with the transmission of diphtheria and 
scarlet fever in man, and failed conspicuously. 

While taking counsel among themselves they forgot 
to consult the veterinary profession as the most reliable 
and trustworthy source from which they could draw 
useful and instructive information on this subject. 
Any member of which could have told them that where 
infection took place at all it could orly come through a 
human source. 

I don’t know any twentieth century poet whose eye 
even in a fine frenzy rolling could conjure up a picture 
to appeal to the mind with greater effect, or a more de- 
plorable one than sometimes presents itself to. the 
vision of a veterinary surgeon whose mission it is to 
practise in a large city and be called upon to attend. 
through some lung trouble perhaps, some poor uncom 
plaining defenceless creature, housed under the worst 
possible condition. Some of those places simply begga! 
description, and under those circumstances I am driven 
to take refuge behind a ready made and most admirable 
description which I take from Colonel Smith’s Veterl- 
nary Hygiene. The picture is so complete in all its de- 
tails, and so true to life, and hits off the situation 8° 
accurately, that one word even by way of comment 
would simply spoil it. He says “From the stables 0 
public companies to small cab proprietors, whose means 
can afford no comfort, and when ideas do not rise to 
the level of cleanliness, nothing could be gained by 4 
description of those places in our cities and town 
They are a disgrace to our civilisation, but they oe 
exist so long as the law permits. There is no attemp 


at any kind of sanitation, the animals are overcrowd 
frequently two ina stall, there is an absence of lig 
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and air, and the presence of a stench from fecal and | of fixity of tenure and compensation for improvements, 4 
: other excreta. The floors are porous, broken, contain-|then the Sanitary Authority would be armed with an i 
| ing puddles of urine, and saturated with filth. The| effective and powerful weapon, which they could Y 
‘ air is ammoniacal and wretchedness predominates. | effectually use in the public interest without inflicting 4 
Such places are found in crowded courts, side by side|injury on any one section of the people. Then we ria 
, with human habitations in busy streets, in cab yards,| would find ourselves in a fair way to the solution of | i 
‘ in back premises of small tradesmen, and even in| this question of the proper housing of animals in towns. 
; places where the surroundings might reasonably be|And the local authority would be perfectly within its 
i expected to give better results. We can do nothing] rights in forcing the hands of cattle owners to comply i 
‘ with such places, the only thing to do is to sweep them| with the law both in their own and the public ' 
away. This procedure was recommended by the Royal | interest. 
. Commission, appointed to consider the danger arising] In looking through the provisions of Public Health Wy 
> from the meat and milk, of tuberculous animals. — Acts stretching over a considerable number of years one j 
fT The Commission was deeply impressed by a visit toa|is particularly struck with the evidence of a desire on i 
f cowshed in a densely populated part of the City of | the of their promoters to find some means by 
Edinburgh, where they found the wash-hou e, scullery,| which they could understand this housing of animals 
h and stable of an ordinary dwelling house, converted question. And so far as the conflicting political or 
“ into a cowshed, while the narrow Court through which other interests and the exigencies of the time would 
. the air supply came was reeking with the odour of de-| permit to find some light in the solution of this difficult 
= composing vegetable matter. Some of the animals were |and most complex question. But it is found inv-riably 
of within a few feet of a blazing fire which was used for the | that the source from which they drew their inspiration | 
cooking of food. was tainted either by self interest, or ignorance, or 
i. _Itis rather easy to say “sweep such places away.”| both. Seldom, if ever, was there a desire to seek infor- 
a. Cin a Public Health Act do it? I think not. If} mation from men whose minds were free from party or 
na Public Health Acts could accomplish this there ought | other prejudice, whose knowledge was exact and con- 
om not to be a vestige of such places in existence to-day. | vincing, and grounded on ascertained scientific truths. 
' My own impression is not all the Public Health Acts | The result invariably was a tinkering attempt at legisla- 
" that ever were fashioned or framed will ever be got to| tion, and a failure to grapple with the difficulties that 
“ill operate snecessfully against such places as long as the|lay in the way, coupled with a prodigal waste of public 
no law relating to the condition of tenancies in towns re-|1uoney without any practical results. ; ' 
he mains (in this aetna at least) what itis. So long as} If you begin with that tine honoured and sometimes 
ch the law empowers the Jandlord to increase rent and| much abused public servant, the policeman, and work 
‘to squeeze a man who makes an honest attempt to lift him-| your way up through the whole kingdom of officials in 
os self above his filthy surroundings, and supports him in|the world of public health, and take a survey of the 
nd the imposition of additional responsibilities on improve-| whole lot you will be more fully convinced than before 
-_ ments so long will men be found indifferent to their| that the policeman can be relied upon best to act with 
on, surroundings, and be prepared to take risks themselves | decision, discretion and intelligence, in the discharge of 
ain and expose their neighbours to like dangers. _ | minor public health duties. 2 
eat Here is a typical example of the law operating] It may be argued with some show of reason in exten- 
against the law. uation of the evils and follies of the past, and in a 
to The law compels a man in the interest of the public] measure in justification of those men who years ago 
the safety to improve his surroundings, Yet the same lawjattempted to deal with questions relating to public 
and permits him to be robbed of the fruits of hisindustry. | health, that they had not at their disposal those 
It holds out no alternative to him if he refuses than | weapons which modern science and modern methods of 
got to be sent adrift npon the world. His means of living} thought have put into the hands of sanitarians of to- 
able taken away from him, the prospects of his family|day. That the resources of the civilisation of their 
raw mined, his place, its improvements and all confiscated |day were scanty, that their views on sanitation were of 
iect. by the landlord without even the poor consolation of a| necessity crude and unformed, and based only on the 
here shilling being offered to him in return. results of observation, tempered by the exercise of com- 
oh a _ Sweet Rights of Property, what crimes are committed | mon-sense. It is true that the veil of ignorance had 
1 in thy name ! not yet lifted from before their eyes. Bacteriology had 
“eye Your sanitarian and humanitarian may moralise and | not as in our day revealed the mysteries that lay hidden 
ture philosophise to their hearts’ content, and preach them-|and buried in the gloom and shadows of the past, nor 
» de- selves red in the face, but unless they can find a solution | had its light yet penetrated theirminds. = 
the o this problem they are only beating the air and mark-| What justification have those who to day inspire your 
is to ing time. policy and direct the operations of your public health 
rend, - Why, if there is no legal should there not be a moral | Acts, to offer for their almost criminal neglect of the 
air obligation by which those privileged few who draw | resources of civilisation of our day? What use do they 
vorst their millions out of property in towns should be made} make of the wealth of material lying ready at their 
eggar ‘oshare equally with their tenants that duty we all| hands?) What encouragement have they given or what 
rived owe to one another as members of civilised community | use have they made of those men who bave laboured 
rable to allay animal as well as human suffering. long and laboriously in the fields of scientific research, 
eterl- _ They would sooner be found heading a subscription who have brought to light such jewels as only the ex- 
ts de- list for the building of a Sanatorium than they would | ploring mind can recover from the caves of bacteriolo- 
ion 80 found doing one hour’s work in the field of preven-| gical and pathological knowledge, the wealth of which 
ynient We medicine by blotting out a plague spot from their|one would be given to suppose, would have purchased 
les 0 Moperty in a city. Local representative bodies are| for them at least the right to be heard on matters per- 
means Noticed to take on and exhibit an extraordinary degree of | taining to the health, comfort, and development of the 
rise t0 ‘ctlvity when they see a tenant mate an effort to|stock and herds which constitute so enormons a mine of 
1 by 4 ‘prove his holding, and sometimes without the slight-| natural wealth in those _Kingdoms? Men whose 
towns. &t discrimination settle down upon him and increase | achievements in the domain of science, have shed a 
i S taxes. In this they are more culpable than the} |nstre on their country enobled their names, and made 
andlord. the nineteenth century stand out as the most brilliant 
If the spirit of even handed justice was more gener-|and memorable epoch in the long calendar of time. 
Yabroad, and tenants had in some measure the right| Whatever legislation has attempted im the past and 
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had failed to accomplish, its failure is not due so much 
to any defects in the Acts themselves as in the methods 
of their administration. 

The interpretation and execution of the provisions of 
those Acts have been placed mainly in the hands of men 
who have no scientific training whatever, and who can- 
not on that account be expected to enter into either the 
spirit or the letter of the work they are called on to 
discharge. 

Consider what a powerful factor in the domain of 

preventive medicine a man can be, who is enabled to 
turn the full strength and force of a trained and cnl- 
tured mind to operate upon a single idea, when that 
idea is the extermination of a disease, and try at the 
same time to reconcile if you can the wisdom of exped- 
iency that shuts every door with a bang in the face of 
every man whose capacity and training mark him out as 
the only fit and proper person to undertake the admin- 
istrative work in those departments, controlling that 
most powerful and important of a Nation’s assets, the 
breeding and raising of stock, with credit to himself 
and profit to the nation. Why successive governments 
and those who inspire the working of the various 
public offices of the State appear to have so rooted and 
apparently so incurable an objection to the claims of 
men who have devoted their lives to the study of 
matters relating to public health and the care of the 
lower animals goes beyond my comprehension. In any 
other walk of life men are selected to fill positions on 
account of the amount of expert knowledge they 
— and are likely to bring to the execution of their 
uties. 

You would be disposed to put under restraint any 
man who would dare to propose that the President of 
the Royal Academy be requested to engineer the Chan- 
nel Tunnel, or that General Booth be sent to take 
charge of His Majesty’s Forces to operate against 
Bambatta, or if he went further and suggested to send 
Arthur Roberts to sit on the wool-sack, his proposision 
would have at the least the merit of being the means of 
helping to relieve that Institution of its deadly dull 
ness, nevertheless you would be disposed to submit him 
to some exquisitely delicate method of torture. As 
Gilbert would say “Something with boiling oil in it” in 
atonement for his sins. Yet you commonly find at the 
head of Agricultural departments a body of gentlemen, 
any one of whom won play very admirably a light 
comedy part in the “ Beauty of B:th” or the “ Last of 
the Dandies.” 

We owe all this to that system of benevolent govern- 
ment which obtains in these Kingdoms that does not 
deny the right to all its citizens to indulge the fond, and 
not always delusive hope, that cne day however dismal 
or lamentable a failure he may be, he may expect to find 
in the public service a place of rest and refreshment 
where his talents will meet with suitable recognition 
and ample remuneration, not in doing the useful and 
necessary work of the department but in taking it over, 
inspiring its policy, and directing its entire operations. 
And if they happen to keep an expert on the premises 
whenever the occasion arises to seek his advice the 
official head of the department may show his indiffer- 
ence and by way of innocent amusement relieve the 
tedium of his office by plucking out his scientific beard 
and blowing it in his f:ce, and ranning bang up against 
the public interest every time. It makes no great 
matter if in the discharge of his official duties he nulli- 
fies and destroys or turns from its purpose all useful 
and beneficial legislation, He can lay the fl.ttering 
unction to his soul that he can always fall back upon 
what has been in the past the sheet ‘anchor of all offi. 
cial muddlers “A Royal Commission to Inquire.” If 


self to the question as to who those 
se gentlemen are, how 
they come there, or what they have done to justify 


iri : their exclusive origin in ower animals, and co 
you are of an enquiring turn of mind and apply your- | zin in the lowe , 


their existence in snch a position you set yourself a 
task beside which the problem of Achilles and the Tor- 
toise pales into ineffectual fire. Those appointments as 
arule are so shrouded in mystery, that one doubts if 
those who hold them were ever appointed at all, but 
simply “occur” in such places, or to use the stereo- 
typed phrase cf officialdom, being “transferred from 
another department.” Yet we are a God-fearing nation 
and lift our eyes in pious horror at the indiscretions of 
Tammany Hall. 

Here is a very interesting and instructive tit-bit, 
—- take from The Irish Times of June 14th, it is 
neaded : 


“CuicaGco Housks. 


Mr. _H. C. Lea asked the Secretary for War whether 
he would consider the advisability of sending a civilian 
officer of health, with the officer to be detailed, to visit 
the packing houses of the United States on Lehalf of the 
War Office, so that he could furnish a report froma 
medical and sanitary point of view as to the condition 
under which the work was done, and the sanitary condi- 
tion of the buildings used _ the contractors. 

Mr. Haldane: Lieut-Colonel Hobbs is considered 
thoroughly qualified, and capable of carrying out the 
inspection necessary to protect the interests of the War 
Department. It is not proposed to send ont a civilian 
ofticer of health to assist hin. 

Mr. Sloan asked if Lieut.-Colonel Hobbs had any 
medical knowledge at all. Mr. Haldane said that neces- 
sarily from his connection with the Army Service Corps, 
he had a “certain” knowledge of medical science. Mr. 
Lea said it would be much more reassuring to the public 
if a medical man were sent.” 

So the British public may possess its soul in peace, and 
goon taking its meals regularly every day. The gallant 
Hobbs armed with his “certain” Army Service Corps 
medical knowledge, and probably a sardine tin opener, 
goes out to do battle and explore the mysteries of the 
packing houses of Chicago in the interest of the British 
public generaily, and the War Department in particular. 
All this is rather Gilbertian, and would be most amusing 
had not the War Department earned the contempt of all 
honest and patriotic Englishmen. 

Mr. Haldane is one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished men who are at present in the Cabinet. In 
addition to his many great intellectual attainments, he 
is a Met :physician of no ordinary type. I wonder what 
his private opinion is of some of those gentlemen whom 
he has to defend in Parliament. 

I remember another very distinguished Englishman, 
and truly great man—the late Herbert Spencer -who 
once gave rather a humorous definition of Metapliysics. 
He said—-It you hear a man talking about what he does 
not understand to a number of other men who dont 
understand him —that’s Metaphysics. 

This nay be I suppose Mr. Haldane’s way of demon- 
strating his theories of the Science of Mind. 

If the British nation is going to be restored to a con- 
dition of vigorous manhood and the public service 
rendered efficient, it is not to be done by placing 
responsible positions so many of those derelicts who are 
constantly washed up on the social shores of England, 
and leaving men standing idle who are capable and pre- 
pared to go out to do an honest day’s work in the 
service of the Country, increase the means of its material 
a a and promote the health and happiness of the 
nation. 

_It isa well-known and indisputable fact that a co” 
siderable number of diseases are directly transmissible 
from the lower enimals to man; some of them nt 
quently if those diseases were stamped out from amongst 
them, the human subject would in the future be relieve 
from the risks which constantly surround and threaten 
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them at present, owing to their constant communication 
with those animals. 

Amongst those diseases may be classed—Glanders, 
Rabies, Anthrax, and Variola, etc., while the others 
frequently transmitted include Scabies, Ringworm, and 
Tuberculosis. 

It isan undoubted fact that bovine tuberculosis can 
be and is transmitted to man. That fact has been ad- 
mitted and demonstrated by all the leading bacterio- 
logists, whether they agree or not with Koch’s latest 
theory of the duality of human and bovine tuberculosis. 
That being the case, no means should be spared to pre- 
vent such transmission. 

It is quite unnecessary for me, without running the 
risk of swelling this paper to abnormal proportions, to 
go minutely into or elaborate the means by which this 


men who have devoted their whole professional lives to 
the study of this important subject in all its bearings, and 
who are only too well acquainted with the blighting 
influence this disease has exercised on human life. 

The members of the veterinary profession have already 
done a lion’s share of work in trying to lessen the evils of a 
system they found themselves utterly powerless tocontrol. 

You areaware that there are to be submitted to you 
before the close of this Congress, papers by members of 
the profession dealing with the inspection of meat and 
milk. Whatever is to be said about tuberculosis and 
the means by which it is spread will come more properly 
within their province. 

Rabies had been from time immemorial, one of the 
greatest and most terrible scourges that had ever 
afflicted the human race, until Pastenr turned the light 
of his mighty intellect on the gloom and mystery that 
hung for centuries around this disease, and earned for 
himself the eternal gratitude of generations yet unborn. 

It is mainly due to the efforts and sound advice given 
by the late Mr. Cope, Chief Veterinary Advisor to the 
Board of Agriculture that those kingdoms have been 
purged clean of this disease. Mr. Cope was fortunate 
in having behind him a resolute and determined Minister 
who knew when he got sound advice, and had the moral 
courage to act up to it, and who in spite of the attacks 
of hysterical old maids, enforced the Muzzling Order. 

So effective and complete were the precautions taken, 
that we are relieved of the risk and anxiety we were 
constantly subjected to of falling a victim to this most 
cruel and terrible disease. 


(LANDERS. 


This is a disease of great antiquity ; it comes down 
tous across the centuries ; its origin is so remote as to 

almost lost in the mists of time. It probably existed 
even before the dawn of civilization. 

In all probability had Noah known his Bacteriology, 
and had any potatoes aboard, he might have occupied 
imself very profitably while at sea by making cultures 
of this organism, as it is evident he had enovgh of the 
vitus aboard to last the world ever since. 

his disease is as strong and vigorous in London, the 
‘entre of civilization to-day, as the day that Cvsar 


Red Sea. It may flourish in all human probability 
when Macaulay’s traveller comes from the Far East to 
sketch the ruins of the Board of Agriculture. 

The name of William Hunting will be inseparably 
associated with the efforts of the past few years to stamp 
out this disease; he has been crying like one in the 
wilderness, and pointing out the way this can be done ; 
he has said many interesting things, among the rest that 
the loss from glanders alone in the United Kingdom 
for the years between 1881 to 1901, amounts to £713,000. 

It would bea great blessing if the medical profession 
would turn its attention to and improve its mind upon 
this disease, as it affects man, and not permit the grave 
to close over so many of its unrecorded victiis. 

It is mainly the medical returns of deaths from this 
disease in London that affords the Board of Agriculture 
the only peg upon which to hang up an argument, to 
justify their apathy in stamping it out. 

This Royal Tnetitute of Public Health is one full of 
great promise for the future, its platform affords a com- 
mon ground for the change and interchange of ideas on 
matters of great public benefit and importance, its re- 
fining and educating influences cannot be long in bear- 
ing fruit in the public mind and further preparing it to 
receive deeper and more lasting impressions. 

The activity and pressure of our modern conditions of 

life inspires the belief, that if a nation is to press for- 
ward and maintain its prestige, it must be a nation 
healthy and vigorous, and ready to enter the list, intel- 
lectually and physically, against all comers and labour 
to hand down unimpaired the greatest of all national 
blessings, a pure spirit of liberty and integrity contained 
within a well ordered system of government. 
In conclusion, may I be permitted to express the hope 
that this veterinary section may grow in usefulness and 
strength, and afford the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession the opportunity of demonstrating the important 
fact, that by giving greater attention to the diseases of 
the lower animals, human nature may be relieved of 
many of its burdens, and establish them in their proper 
position as guardians of the public health. 


‘*Final Year Dinner. 


A dinner of recent graduates R.C.V.S. and students 
of the Royal Vet. Coll. Camden Town, was held on 
Friday, July 20, at the Trocadero. Mr. A. W. Noél 
Pillers occupied the chair, and there were present the 
following guests : Sir John M‘Fadyean, Prof. Penberthy. 
Prof. Woodruff, Messrs. Chamberlain, Taylor, and 
Sheather. Recently admitted Members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons included Messrs. Beal, 
Berry, Blamey, Carless, Doherty, Forrest, Henry, 
Hobbs, Jones, Kerr, Leckie, Lishman, Palmer, Rees- 
Mogg, Sheather, Thomas, and Wakeham. Students 
were represented by Messrs. Young, Strachan, Hartley 
and Woods. A very pleasant evening was spent and 
this was greatly pos nee by some good songs from 
Prof. Woodruff and Messrs. Chamberlain and Woods. 
Mr. Sewell who, in conjunction with Mr. Hartley had 


burned his boats, or Moses separated the waters of the 


acted as Secretary was unavoidably absent. 


{t is almost impossible to force the 
Ordinary suture needle through the 
ick, tongh skin of some animals 
without a needle holder, ard that is 
lot always satisfactory. There is no 
for a needle-holder with these 
piles. By placing the thumb in the 
td of the needle, and the forefinger 
‘ound it, it is surprising what force 
‘0 be used and how easily they pass 


through through the toughest of skins. 
have given them a long and severe 
» and they have proved such an 
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ther rarely use any 
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Probably one of the most 
difficult cases of mal-presenta- 
tion in the mare and cow to 
which we are called, is that in 
which “an anterior” presenta- 
tion occurs. The feet may or 
may not be presented, and the 
head is turned so far back that 
it cannot be reached, and only 
the chest and neck can be 
7 f tly h 

t uen appens 
so close to the body that 
the cord cannot be passed 


HINGED PORTE CORD. 


between them in the usual way, the cord 


doubling up on itself and cannot be reached 


from underneath. In such a case, instead (€* 


of resortin 


to Embryotomy, I thread a \ 
cord through the eyes of the Porte-cord as 


per illustration, passed the carrier over the 


neck of the foetus until the second eye is 
at the back of the neck, make sure that 
osition to pass 


the hinged part is in a 


between head and body, then get someone 
to pull steadily on the cord until I can 
hook my finger into the loop of the cord 


underneath the neck. 


I draw the loop 
outside, withdraw the instrument and make the cord 
fast in the usual way by threading it through the loop, 
then by — the body and working the rope 


ARNOLD & SONS LONDON 


ARNC'!.D & SONS LONDON 


to- 


wards the head, the head can usually be brought into 


A.—Hinged Porte Cord with interchangeable heads (3 sizes.) 
B.—Fitted and threaded with calving rope. 
C.—Same drawn tight as in use. 


the passage and delivery effected. The makers are 
Messrs. Arnold and Sons, London. 


Cuas. WarRD-FINNEMORE, Assistant V.S. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 


1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glauders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep! Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks| mals. mals. /breaks| mals. Dogs. | Other reaks} breaks. | tered * 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended July 21 | 12 | 16 34 | 53 18 103 
1905 13 | 16 27 | 43 29 | 1297 
Corresponding week in { 1904 18 20 33 59 we 15 62 
1903 13 18 44| 64 3 27 302 
Total for 29 weeks, 1906 556 | 828 651 | 1226 292] 701 | 3863 
; — 1905 .. | 578 806 691 | 1210 646 492 2278 
Corresponding period in | 1904 .. | 575 876 862 1578 1058 875 4197 
1903 470 725 800 1318 1163 960 4755 
Roard of Agriculture and Fisheries, Julyj24, 1906. 
IRELAND. Week ended July 14 a = | 1 3 33 
Corresponding Week in 1904 1 1 17 108 
Total for 28 weeks, 1906 3 7 ion 3 10 . : | 150 | 54 632 
1905 2 2 | 19 | | 685 
Corresponding period in 1904 2 2 7 23 367 157 | 2070 
1903 2 3 1 2 1 .. | 393 124 1724 


Epizootic Lymphangitis; Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instru 


Norg.-—The figures for the 


ction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, July 19, 1906. 
Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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Royal College of 
Veterinarp Surgeons. 


EXAMINATIONS IN LONDON. 


At meetings of the Board of Examiners held on 
July 13th for the Written, and on and between the 
17th and 20th inclusive for the Oral and Practical 
examinations the following gentlemen passed the 
final examinations :— 


Mr. E. Berry Mr. R. B. Palmer 
T. Bell G. Pinchin 
W. P. B. Beal A. W.N. Pillers * 
E. R. Blamey A. C. Perkins 
8. Carless G. B. C. Rees-Mogg 
A. G. Doherty C. G. H. Sharpe 
J. Forrest H. C. Stewart 
R. L. L. Hart A. L.Sheather * 
M. Henry W. H. Thomas 
E. V. Hobbs R. C. Wilkinson 
J. H. Jones W. R. B. Wakeham 
P. J. Kerr J.S. Young 
V. C. Leckie * J.Smith (Liverpool) 
T. Lishman P. Thexton 
A. Munro 
The following passed the Third Examination : 
Mr. H. J. Allen Mr. F. R. Kell 
H. Brogan G. W. Lucking 
A. B. Bowhay S. J. Molton 
C. M. Barton P.S. Morgan 
D. R. Chatterley J. W. O’Kelly 
L. A. F. Dawson G. Tillyard 
H. T. Hughes * H. Tay 
W. Holliday W. Waters 
B. A. Jarvis G. Yates * 
J. H. G. Jerrom 
The following passed the Second Examination: 
Mr. W. H Andrews Mr. E. McK. Nicholl 
G. W. Dunkin J.C.S. Powell + 
D. Evans E. S. Pindar 
H. Gooch * F. M. Reynolds t 
G. W. Godwin T. Somerville 
W. D. Halfhead A. W. Shilston + 
8. Head W. B. Towell 
G. E. Henson t E. G. Turner 
J. Martin S. B. Vine 
E. Measures 


The following passed the First Examination: 


Mr. F. Borer Mr. O. F. Maynard 

E. J. Barrowcliffe A. V. Nicholas 

0. Dixon * C. W. Perrin * 

T. J. F. Davis H. Stephenson + 

A. E. Froggatt * R. H. Symthe + 

V. Franklin O. Stinson 

J. A. Gosling J.G. Smith 

H.C. D. Golledge * — T R. Thrale * 
S.G. M. Hickey * R. C. Thwaytes 
V.G. P. Hall L. Thompson * 

H. E. Jackson P. R. Thompson 
W.D. J ohn F. A. le Poer-Trench t¢ 
W. H. Kirk T. L. Vaisey 

R. E. Lloyd H. S. Woods * 

¥ C. Lloyd T. D. Young * 
‘ked thus + passed with First Class Honours. 


EXAMINATIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Liverpool on the [9th and 20th inst., the following 
students from the Veterinary School passed the 
Final Examination (examined in London) :— 


Mr. J. Smith | Mr. P. Thexton 
The following passed the Third Examination: 
Mr. J. Rigby. t 
The following passed the Second Examination : 
Mr. E. J. Burndred | Mr. W. S. Walker 
D. R Hoddinott | T. Woods * 
The following passed the First Examination : 


Mr. G. F. Banham * Mr. P. McGregor 
J.T. C. Bradshaw * J. Railton 
J. A. Griffiths * F. J. Richmond 
M. C, Foreman C. F. Shawcross * 
R. Little R. W. Williams 
T. G. Millington W. R. O. Williams 


Marked thus + passed with First Class Honours’ 
” Second _,, ” 


CHARLES BLACKHURST, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Liverpool. 


” 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


For the first time in its history, the National Veteri- 
nary Association is holding its annual meeting in Liver- 
ool. The proceedings opened on Wednesday at the 
Valea when there was a large attendance of 
members from different parts of the United Kingdom. 

The Lord Mayor (Alderman Ball) received the mem- 
bers in the Tate Library, and extended to them a cordial 
welcome to Liverpool. He trusted that their delibera- 
tions might be productive of much good. (Applause), 

Atthe conclusion of the reception, an siiceueae 
for business was made to the Surgical Theatre of the 
Medical School, where an address of welcome was given 
by Vice-Chancellor Dale. In the absence through ill- 
health of the President of the Association (Professor 
W. Owen Williams, Liverpool University), Mr. Joseph 
Abson, Sheffield, ex-President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, presided. 

Vice-Chancellor DALE, in welcoming the the delegates 
on behalf of the University, remarked that the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool was bound to take a special interest in 
that branch of medical science with which their Associa- 
tion was identified. The interests of the city in which 
they were set for service would make indifference not 
merely foolish but criminal. The position of Liverpool, 
at the gate of the sea, put them in touch with the men 
who had to deal with cattle in all parts of the world, 
and the part they had taken in averting disease, in 
guarding against it, instead of merely curing it, would 
in itself be a sufficient force to ensure Liverpool’s 
sympathy for their work, and their co-operation in all 
that might help to promote its efficiency and its ad- 
vancement. The School of bee ie Medicine at the 
Liverpool University was a new school, a young school. 
But it had taken root, and while it received strength 
from other departments in their organic whole, it repaid 
the debt and helped to strengthen the institution of 
which it was a part. They already had one Professorial 
Chair of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, filled by 
their president, Professor Williams—(applause)—whose 
enforced absence they sincerely regretted. But they 
had felt from the outset of their venture that a single 
Chair was not enough, and the University Council at 


ArtuHur W. Hitt, Secretary. 


its last meeting determined to establish a second Chair 
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- to time been asked to treat a male Aberdeen terrier, 
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RETENTION OF URINE IN RHEUMATISM. | 
For a little more than a year I have from time 


now about six years old, for attacks of rbeumatism. 
The first of these seizures presented one feature 
which is, perhaps, wortby of a brief note. 

I first saw the animal early in the afternoon of a 
day in June, 1905, when the history given was 
that for the whole of the morning he had moved his 
bind limbs with difficulty, refused to jump, and 
cried out whenever touched on the lumbar region. 
In addition to these symptoms, all of which I could 
recognise, I was informed that for the last hour or 
two he had been making unsuccessful attempts to 
urinate. 

I was inclined at first (especially as the bladder 
did not seem unduly distended) to attribute this to 
rheumatic pains rendering it difficult to assume the 

sture of micturition; but on having the dog taken 
into the garden I altered my opinion. He could 
get into position, though evidently with pain, and 
maintain it for some little time; but passage of 
urine was quite impossible. I therefore inserted a 
catheter and without difficulty drew off a not very 
large amount of urine, which was quite normal in 
appearance. Evidently this relieved the dog to 
some extent, but the symptoms indicative of rheu- 
matism still remained. 

Not being quite certain as to diagnosis, [ had the 
animal kept warm and quiet, and treated him with 
small doses of morphia and belladonna. Next 
morning I found that urine had repeatedly been 
passed without difficulty, but the rheumatic symp- 
toms showed little, if any, abatement. 

I then altered the treatment to Sod. salicylas 
girs. v, every three hours, and the result was an 
immediate and rapid improvement, recovery appear- 
ing complete at the end of another forty-eight 
hours. 

Since that time the animal has had several other 
attacks of rheumatism, all affecting the lumbar 
muscles, all yielding quickly to treatment by salicy- 
lates, but none attended by the slightest difficulty 
in micturition. Why there should have been any 
on the first occasion I am not prepared to say. T 
have never before seen this complication in a case 
of rheumatism. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF 
Man To THE Cow Remarks on THE 
LATION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF MEN AND CATTLE 
By Dr. A. Eger. (Read before the Medical 
Association, at Leipzig, March 13, 1906.) 


(Continued from p. 54.) 
In accordance with his conviction of the identity 
of all tuberculous processes occurring in men and 


in animals, especially in cattle, Robert Koch was 


always in favour of the strongest regulations 


against tuberculons animals, especially cattle that 


threatened danger to mankind. He believed that 
there was little difference in the growth and infectio- 


sity of tubercle bacilli from men and cattle intro- 
duced into experimental animals, although this 
fact seems unnoticed by early writers. I mention 
in this connection the publications of Piitz (1882), 
Smith (1895), Frothingham (1896), Smith (1898), 
Dinwiddie (1899), Gaiser (1899). 


Indeed Koch was so convinced of the identity of 


the tuberculous processes occurring in men and 
cattle that he and his school took the extreme 
standpoint, in judging of the danger to mankind 
through milk producing animals, that the little 
being done was not worth considering ; although 
many veterinary surgeons for years had advocated 
mild reform of the milk trade and clinical control of 
the milk-producing animals. 

This was-the position when Koch in July, 1901, 
at the Congress jon Tuberculosis in London, on the 
strength of a few experiments conducted along with 
Schiitz, completely denied the identity of the tuber- 
culous processes occurring in man and cattle and 
declared that the regulations and _ precautions 
against the use by mankind of the flesh and milk of 
tuberculous cattle were unnecessary. 

We ask with justice: What important experi- 
mental results led Koch to make such a radical 
change in his opinion ? 

Koch and Schiitz have since published a detailed 
report of these experiments (Human Tuberculosis 
and Tuberculosis of Cattle (Perlsucht), July 1, 
1901.) In this connection they conducted experi- 
ments with calves, swine and sheep. The experi- 
ments with calves and swine were interesting. 
Koch chiefly drew from these in his London dis- 
course. Twenty-five experiments were conducted 
on calves, nineteen with material (sputum and pure 
tubercle bacilli cultures) derived from men, six with 
material (pure cultures of tubercle bacilli) derived 
from cattle. 

The result of the calf experiments was as follows : 
Three calves inoculated with cultures or sputum 
under the skin showed at the end of six to eight 
months localised tuberculosis at the point of inocu- 
lation and in the neighbouring lymphatic glands, 
whilst of three other calves inoculated with cul- 
tures under the skin one showed oncoming 
generalised tuberculosis, which also in two animals 
caused death in one and half to two «nd half 
months. Three calves inoculated with man tubercle 
cultures or sputum in the abdominal cavity showed 
an insignificant localised tuberculosis in six to eight 
months, but were otherwise healthy whilst one calf 
inoculated with a culture of cow tubercle bacilli 
intraperitoneally 100 days after infection showe 
generalised tuberculosis arising from the point ° 
inoculation. 


(To be continued.) 


Toxsacco PoIsoNING. 


Two very fine colts, 15 and 16 months old, welt 
badly affected with lice, and were in the habit 0 
biting one another’s neck and rubbing themselves 


raw against anything they could. The ™a in 
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